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BOOK NOTES. 

Early Political Machinery in the United States, by George D. Luet- 
scher (Philadelphia, 1903), stands well above the average of doctors' 
dissertations. It is a careful study of practical political methods in 
the earliest days of our party organizations, and its purpose is to dis- 
close the beginnings of the convention system in nominating candi- 
dates. Whether the author is entirely successful in establishing the 
thesis which he proposes, may be doubted by some. There is no 
doubt, however, that the pamphlet contains a large amount of very 
useful and suggestive information concerning a subject just now at- 
tracting much attention — the history of our party machinery. 

In a third volume entitled Select Statutes illustrative 0} the History 
oj the United States, 1861-1898, Professor McDonald completes the 
useful series which he has been publishing in the course of the last 
few years as an aid to the study of American history. This final vol- 
ume shows, in the choice of documents and in the editorial notes, the 
same high standard of excellence which was exhibited in the preceding 
volumes. The necessity of compression has excluded many statutes 
which seem at the present time to be of very great importance. Noth- 
ing can be said, however, against the importance of those that are 
actually presented, and therefore the reader must be satisfied. With 
McPherson's History of the Reconstruction held at $15 per volume by 
the second-hand dealers, Professor McDonald's presentation of leading 
documents in connection with reconstruction times certainly satisfies 
a much felt want. 

An important Bibliography oj the Philippine Islands (Part I, 398 
pp.; Part II, 439 pp.) has appeared as Senate Document No. 74 of the 
Fifty-seventh Congress, Second Session. Part I, compiled under the 
direction of P. Lee Phillips, contains a list of books, official documents, 
maps, etc., all of which are in the library of Congress. The topical 
and chronological arrangement, with full subject, author and geo- 
graphical indices, render the compilation convenient for use. Part II, 
written in Spanish, is entitled A Philippine Catalogue, and is the work 
of Dr. T. H. Pardo de Tavera, a native member of the Philippine Com- 
mission. The general introduction to the work states that this part 
"aims to be a complete bibliography," but as the author himself ad- 
mits (p. 8) the list is not exhaustive. Dr. Pardo's annotations gener- 
ally afford "an idea of what the book says," and in this respect are 
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decidedly superior to the few bibliographical notices of a clerical stamp 
scattered through Part I. In his list of the libraries that possess many 
works on the Philippines Sefior Pardo fails to mention that belonging 
to the Compania General de Tabacos de Filipinas at Barcelona, to 
which most of the Retana collection has been added. The value of 
the work would have been enhanced by substituting a genuine histori- 
cal sketch of the Philippine Islands for the fragmentary information 
conveyed in the Introduction; by translating into English the bibli- 
ographical notices in Part I; by translating Part II entire, and append- 
ing to it a subject index. 

Mr. Belfort Bax has completed his series of studies on the social 
side of the German Reformation in a volume entitled The Rise and Fall 
oj the Anabaptists (Swan Sonnenschein, 406 pp.). In his first volume 
on German Society at the Close oj the Middle Ages, Mr. Bax gave a 
lucid account of the economic changes due to the rise of capitalism at 
the commencement of the sixteenth century, and pointed out its rela- 
tion to the break-up of the manorial system, the evolution of the money 
economy, the decay of the guilds, the growth of the merchant princes, 
and the development of free competition. In a second volume on the 
Peasant Wars, he showed how these facts inevitably led to the out- 
break of the insurrections in 1525. In the present volume on the 
Anabaptists, he makes it clear how the same causes resulted a few 
years later in that economico-religious movement which culminated in 
the Reformation at Minister. He studies in some detail the com- 
munistic ideals of Miinzer, Jan of Leyden, and Jan Matthys, and he 
points out how the social reforms proposed were based on the notion 
of a return to the economic conditions of the old village community. 
An original contribution to the subject is found in the chapter on the 
Anabaptist movement in England. It is quite possible to appreciate 
the value of Mr. Bax's historical studies and yet to deplore the some- 
what irrelevant passages in which he tries to make propaganda for 
the modern socialist movement. 

Dr. Theodor Sommerlad has followed up his investigations on the 
economic activity of the early church by a monograph on the economic 
theories of the church, under the title, Das Wirtschafts pro gram der 
Kirche des Mittelalters (Leipzig, Weber, 223 pp.). His description of 
the economic and social views of the New Testament covers a field 
that has been well worked of late, but his succeeding chapters on the 
economic life of the third century in Africa and Egypt, on the theo- 
retical reaction against the economic life of the fourth century, and 
finally on the counter-reaction and the systematization of the new ideas 
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by Augustine, will be found helpful and interesting. The author has 
gone to the sources in every case, and while his conclusions are not 
very novel, they form a convenient repertory of the facts. 

Recent writers in social and economic history have often called at- 
tention to that interesting and original form of barter known as "le 
commerce par depdts," or "stummer Handel." Mr. P. J. Hamilton 
Grierson has now attempted to give an adequate description of this 
under the title of The Silent Trade, a Contribution to the Early His- 
tory 0} Human Intercourse (Edinburgh, William Green & Sons, 112 
pp.). The bibliography of travels and descriptive works covers fifteen 
pages, and Mr. Grierson has made good use of all this material in pre- 
senting a clear picture of the customs of the primitive market and its 
survivals in modern times. 

Studies of municipal finance in the towns of mediaeval Germany 
have of late become quite common. England and France, however, 
have suffered from the lack of any such investigation. A good be- 
ginning has now been made in the case of France in the elaborate 
work on the Finances of the Commune 0} Douai from its origin to the 
fifteenth century, by Georges Espinas (Paris, Picquart, 546 pp.). M. 
Espinas is the archivist-paleographer in the department of foreign 
affairs in Paris, and has already attracted the favorable notice of stu- 
dents of economic history by his work on the customs of the merchant 
guild of Saint-Omer, published two or three years ago. He belongs to 
the school of M. Pirenne and has evidently been much influenced by 
the latter's methods and conclusions. The investigation is based en- 
tirely upon manuscript material in Douai, and succeeds in presenting, 
although at considerable length, a very clear picture of the details of 
mediaeval municipal revenue and expenditure. A striking feature of 
the book is the series of notes, in which the conditions at Douai are 
compared in almost every important point with those in the other 
French and German towns. Most of this comparison, however, is 
with the German towns, because of the paucity of material for the 
French communes. M. Espinas points out how the original general 
property tax was of democratic origin, and finally succumbed to the 
attacks of the aristocratic faction. An especially interesting part of 
his work is the account of the revenues from municipal property. 
The volume contains three long appendices; one on the sources, an- 
other giving a detailed topographical index, and the third including a 
number of important documents. Altogether, M. Espinas is to be 
thanked for a most excellent and scholarly investigation. . Let us 
hope that it will be followed by similar studies in England and France. 
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Any one who wishes to be well-informed on the subject of cotton 
will do well to read Professor A. Oppel's Die Baumwolle (Leipzig, 
Duncker & Humblot, 1902). This work, prepared under the aus- 
pices of the cotton exchange of Bremen, contains in its 745 pages a 
brief history of the culture and manufacture of cotton, a description of 
prevailing methods of cultivation, a careful treatment of the trade in 
cotton and cotton goods, and of modern methods of manufacture. 
There are interesting chapters on the place of cotton in economic life 
and its influence upon commercial policy. The second half of the 
work treats in detail of the development of cotton production and of 
the manufacture of cotton goods in the principal countries. The text 
is admirably supplemented by maps and illustrations. On the whole, 
the book is one of the most useful of recent contributions to the litera- 
ture on commerce. 

The newest issue of the Studies in Economics and Political Science 
edited by Professor Hewins of the London School of Economics, is 
a portly volume by Miss Alice Erne Murray — a History of the 
Commercial and Financial Relations between England and Ireland from 
the period of the Restoration (London, King, 486 pp.). Miss Murray 
is one of the two women students who were the first to obtain the doc- 
torate of the faculty of economics and political science in the London 
University, and her book is an altogether admirable and thorough- 
going piece of work. The history of the commercial relations between 
England and Ireland is not a pleasant one to relate. Dr. Murray has 
made excellent use of the original documents and of the pamphlet 
literature on the subject. After devoting a series of chapters to the 
barbarous restrictive legislation of England in the seventeenth century, 
she studies especially the progress of the woollen and linen industries 
and of Irish agriculture during the eighteenth century. She points 
out how it was that the free-trade era in the nineteenth century was 
so ruinous to Irish welfare, and she concludes with a chapter which 
makes it clear that the future of Ireland depends upon her agricultural 
progress together with the promotion of the minor cottage industries. 
A thorough bibliography and index complete an excellent work. 

Some years ago Professor W. G. Sumner published a work on The 
Financier and the Finances of the American Revolution, in which an 
attempt was made to study the influence and the fortunes of Robert 
Morris. Since the appearance of that work, however, the sixteen 
manuscript volumes of the valuable Robert Morris papers have become 
available to students. Mr. Ellis P. Oberholtzer has made use of this 
opportunity by rewriting the history of the period under the title, 
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Robert Morris, Patriot and Financier (Macmillan, 1903, 372 pp.). We 
accordingly get a much more vivid and lifelike impression of the per- 
sonality of that remarkable man, who practically bore on his shoulders 
the financial burden of the early years of the Confederacy, and whose 
kaleidoscopic changes of fortune were as sad as they were remarkable. 
Mr. Oberholtzer's volume will be indispensable to all students of the 
period. 

Galiani has frequently been studied as the author of the celebrated 
dialogues on the grain trade. Comparatively little attention has how- 
ever been paid to him as the real founder of the subjective theory of 
value. This attempt has now been made by Mr. Edouard Dessein, 
in what is evidently a doctor's dissertation, Galiani et la question de 
la monnaie au xvnie siecle (Langres, Imprimerie Champenoise, 200 
pp.). These views of Galiani are contained in his treatise on money, 
which was written in Italian in 1750, but which really covers a far 
broader field than is indicated in the title. The monograph of M. 
Dessein is not remarkable for its profundity or its erudition, but it 
may serve a good purpose in calling attention to a somewhat neglected 
point in the history of economics. 

The thanks of all economic students are due to Professor Hollander 
of Johns Hopkins University for the valuable reprints of economic 
tracts which he has undertaken. The Series for the year 1903 includes 
Ricardo, Three Letters on the Price of Gold; Malthus, An Inquiry into 
the Nature and Progress of Rent; West, Essay on the Application of 
Capital to Land; and Longe, A Refutation of the Wage Fund Theory. 
The first of these has never before been printed in monograph form, 
and the others have become quite scarce. Each tract contains a brief 
introductory note and some valuable text annotations by the editor. 
It is to be hoped that Professor Hollander's scheme will meet with 
sufficient financial success to warrant him in continuing the plan for 
another year, and in reprinting some of the scarcer seventeenth and 
eighteenth century tracts. 

In the ten years that have elapsed since the publication of the first 
edition of Professor Cannan's History of the Theories of Production 
and Distribution, such substantial progress has been made in economic 
theory that the doctrines presented in that work, once looked upon as 
extremely radical, have come to be regarded as almost conservative. 
In his second edition (London, P. S. King & Son, 1903) the author 
has found it unnecessary to make any important changes in the body 
of the work; he has, however, added two sections, on " Changes in the 
Theories since 1848" and the "Usefulness of the Existing Theories," 
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which make up a convincing argument in behalf of the critical school 
of economic theory, of which Professor Cannan is perhaps the ablest 
representative. 

While there have been many studies on the shifting and incidence 
of taxation, comparatively little attention has been paid to the effects 
of certain minor classes of taxes on transactions. Dr. Leo Petritsch, 
of the University of Gratz, has attempted to remedy this defect by a 
study of the shifting of taxes on stock-exchange transactions, under 
the name Zur Lehre von der Uberwalzung der Steuern mil besonderer 
Beziehung auj den Bbrsenverkehr. (Graz, Leuschner und Lubensky, 
85 pp.) The subject is really broader than that indicated in the title, 
for the author considers not only the tax on ordinary exchange trans- 
actions, but also the tax on futures and the tax on real estate. His 
conclusions, which are reached with much acumen, are that the im- 
portant results are to be found in the indirect consequences, especially 
the effect on the formation and economic utilization of capital. 

Students of public finance will be interested in the elaborate work 
on the taxation of tobacco and beer entitled Tabakmonopol und Bier- 
steuer, by Dr. Eduard Naef, published as the third number of the Zii- 
richer Volkswirtschaftliche Studien (Zurich, Rascher, 360 pp.). Al- 
though primarily an attempt to study the situation from the point of 
view of Swiss interests, the monograph covers a much broader field, 
and includes a study of the. conditions in Germany and France. It 
also makes an attempt to deal somewhat more fully with the problems 
of the incidence and effects of taxation on tobacco and beer. 

The recent agitation of the tariff question in England has led to the 
compilation of a work entitled Free Trade and other Fundamental 
Doctrines of the Manchester School, edited by Francis W. Hirst (Har- 
pers, 520 pp.). The volume contains most of the important speeches 
and papers of Cobden, Bright, Hume, and some other leaders of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League. They are arranged in five parts under the 
heads of England, Ireland and America, the corn laws, wars and arma- 
ments, colonial and fiscal policy, and social reform. Mr. Hirst pro- 
vides the volume with an introduction which convinces us that the 
Manchester School is by no means entirely a thing of the past. 

Another View of Industrialism (New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1903) is the modest title under which Mr. William Mitchell Bowack 
presents his opinions on economic subjects generally. The distin- 
guishing feature of the work is its point of view, which is "the sub- 
jective of Schopenhauer " — whatever that may mean. The author 
appears to have read a few works on economics, and has arrived at 
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some conclusions that are sound, though very old. On the whole, 
the book is by no means the worst that has ever been written under 
the name of economics; but it comes near being the most tiresome. 
Throughout, it is a mere aggregation of opinions, most of them irrele- 
vant to anything whatsoever, advanced with a crude assurance of in- 
fallibility that is explicable only in a disciple of Schopenhauer. The 
only interesting thing in the book is its style, one specimen of which 
has already become classic: "But as you immediate your timeous re- 
lations in transactions you reduce the extent of the capital required." 

Oliver R. Trowbridge's book on Bisocialism (New York and 
Chicago, Moody Publishing Co., 1903) furnishes to its readers a pro- 
fusion of new economic terms, most of which are made to convey a 
clear meaning. It advocates "bisocialism" or the socialization of "all 
ground values and all public utility franchise values," as distinguished 
from " omnisocialism," which would take all capital and the direction of 
all industry into the hands of the state. Unlike the original advocates of 
the single tax the author makes much of the socialistic features of his 
plan, and declares that under it what he terms the "sporadic social- 
ism" which exists within the present industrial system will be retained 
and extended, though this extension will encounter definite limitations. 
While there is a certain moderation in the scope of the proposed 
reforms, there is none in the manner of introducing them. A bald 
confiscation is advocated on grounds which claim to be ethical. The 
economic argument in favor of these measures evinces the same belief 
in the supreme efficacy of this seizure of land and franchise values as 
a cure-all for industrial evils which is common among persons who are 
entangled in the logical meshes of the single-tax argument. 

Mr. James H. Bridge has edited, with an introductory chapter, a 
series of magazine articles and addresses on the trust question by 
Charles R. Flint, J. J. Hill, S. C. T. Dodd, and F. B. Thurber. As 
these articles are all exceedingly optimistic in tone, the volume is fitly 
named The Trust; Its Book (Doubleday, Page and Co., 255 pp.). 
Not all the statements are quite so extreme as that of Mr. Dodd, 
who, in his description of pre-capitalistic days in England, gravely 
asserts that the "purest country air then was fouler than the air of 
our city slums." The book will be useful to those who desire to 
know what the promoters of modern trusts think of their own handi- 
work. 

George L. Bolen's Plain Facts as to the Trusts and the Tariff (Lon- 
don and New York, The Macmillan Co., 1902), is a readable and use- 
ful work. It recounts the growth of trusts, traces the sources of their 
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power for good and evil, and presents the various plans for dealing 
with them which are worthy of attention. It takes a moderate and 
sane view of the situation created by the trusts and of the policy which 
their presence calls for. The latter part of the book is occupied by a 
discussion of the tariff. The author refutes some venerable claims as 
to the effect of protection on the rate of wages and contends that the 
time for a reduction of exorbitant duties is at hand. 

Mr. James Howard Bridge's Inside History of the Carnegie Com- 
pany (New York, The Aldine Book Company, 1903) is devoted to the 
task of proving that the greatness of the Carnegie Company is in no 
way due to the wisdom and energy of Mr. Carnegie. Brute luck, and 
the perseverance of partners of whom the public have never heard, 
placed the Carnegie Company in its predominant position in the Ameri- 
can iron and steel industry, if we are to accept Mr. Bridge's views as 
correct. The History is interesting — though somewhat gossipy — 
and will prove of some value to students of the industrial history of 
the United States. 

The literature on the labor problem in the United States is so meagre 
that Mr. John Mitchell's judicious, if somewhat popular, discussion of 
Organized Labor, its Problems, Purposes and Ideals^ and the Present 
and Future 0} American Wage Earners (American Book and Bible 
House, Philadelphia, 1903, 436 pp.) deserves a cordial reception. It 
is written in a terse and forceful style and fully makes up for its dearth 
of historical and statistical information by its sane treatment of phases 
of the labor movement touching which the author's opinion is of great 
value. As was to be expected, special chapters are devoted to the an- 
thracite coal strike in which Mr. Mitchell played such a conspicuous 
and creditable role. It is to be regretted, on some accounts, that even 
greater prominence was not given to this strike, to the exclusion of 
other topics on which the author has little or nothing to say that is not 
matter of common knowledge. Of the fifty-one chapters into which 
the book is divided at least half-a-dozen might have been omitted with- 
out any serious loss to the reader. This does not, however, lessen the 
value of the really admirable discussions of practical phases of trade- 
unions in the United States in other chapters. 

The interesting experiment which is being tried in Holland of set- 
tling differences between employers and employees by means of elected 
labor boards is the subject of a valuable monograph, Die holldn- 
dischen Arbeitskammern, ihre Entstehung, Organisation und Wirksam- 
keit (Tubingen und Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr, 1903, xii, 193 pp.) by 
Dr. Bernhard Harms. The steps preceding the enactment of the law 
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of 1897 authorizing these boards are reviewed, their organization is 
described, and the results of their activity and conclusions in reference 
to their defects are presented. The law directs the minister of labor, 
trade and industry to create boards consisting of an equal number of 
representatives of workmen and of employers for such communes, 
either single or in combination, and for such trades, either single or 
combined, as he deems desirable, and to determine the number of 
members (usually ten) to be elected to each one. These boards choose 
an executive committee, consisting of one presiding officer and one 
member from each side, and the presiding officers serve alternately for 
periods of six months. The purpose of the boards is to collect infor- 
mation in reference to conditions of employment for the benefit either 
of workmen, of employers or of government officials; to settle disputes 
between workmen and employers; and to attempt to conciliate the con- 
tending parties when strikes or lock-outs occur. They are purely vol- 
untary bodies, notwithstanding their official character, and may be 
rendered helpless by the refusal of either employers or workmen to 
continue to participate in them. The conclusion of the author's study 
is that the public labor boards have accomplished a useful purpose in 
making the relations between employers and employees more friendly 
and cordial, but that they have failed of their chief purpose because 
of the unwillingness of employers to submit to their decisions. He 
suggests changes in their organization which would make them more 
efficient, but questions the ability of mere voluntary bodies to secure 
industrial peace, especially in a country like Holland, in which trade 
unions are still in their infancy. 

Some of the addresses given at the conference of employers and em- 
ployed which was held in Minneapolis in the fall of 1902, were pub- 
lished in Public Policy and are now collected and issued in a volume 
from the office of that paper. (Employers and Employes. The Pub- 
lic Policy Co., Chicago, 1903.) They constitute a symposium on the 
subject of the best method of dealing with labor troubles, and reveal 
the attitude of different classes of men toward such measures as are 
before the public. Of course the views do not entirely harmonize, but 
that fact does not in any way impair the usefulness of the book. 

Mrs. John Van Vorst and Marie Van Vorst in an interesting volume, 
The Woman Who Toils (Doubleday, Page & Co., 1903) tell of their 
experiences as mill hands in various industrial centers. The authors, 
as we are again and again informed, belong to the cultured class, and 
descended for a few weeks into the ranks of labor in order to act as 
spokeswomen for their less fortunate sisters. Naturally, they found 
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the life of the mill hand hard, inaesthetic, unhealthy. They discov- 
ered also that there were among the workers persons who had poten- 
tialities which made them in a sense kin to the cultured. Mrs. Van 
Vorst was especially struck by the sacrifices poor girls make in order 
to secure cheap finery, by their lack of serious purpose and their aver- 
sion to the state of wifehood and motherhood. She regards it as a 
great evil that those who are provided with necessaries by male mem- 
bers of their family should compete with those whose sole means of 
support is their own labor; and she suggests that those who do not 
need wages for support should interest themselves in the artistic handi- 
crafts. This is the sole remedy she has to propose for the malady of 
social decay which she describes. One can but believe that if she had 
devoted years instead of weeks to her investigation, she would have 
found the malady less acute, but more deep-seated; and her remedy 
would have been of quite another nature. Of the part of the book 
written by Miss Van Vorst, the most important chapter deals with life 
in a Southern mill town, where, it would appear, the social conditions 
of the women wage-earners are most deplorable. 

A book full of illumination and inspiration is Miss Jane Addams's 
unpretentious volume on Democracy and Social Ethics (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1902). Many a ponderous work on the 
nature of democracy has failed to get so near to the heart of things as 
do Miss Addams's studies, born of her intimate knowledge of all sorts 
and conditions of human beings. No one has ever shown more clearly 
just why it is that such organizations as Tammany have so tremendous 
a hold upon the poorer masses of a great city population. It is a phe- 
nomenon which can be understood only when we see, as Miss Addams 
has seen, how the ethics of humanity, of citizenship in a broad sense, 
of the new and the progressive, conflict in daily life with the ethics of 
family responsibility, of personal allegiance to the friend who has offered 
a helping hand. The chapters of this book touch on charitable effort, 
filial relations, household adjustments, industrial amelioration, educa- 
tional methods and political reforms. 

Le Progres Social, by Louis Skarzynski (Paris, Felix Alcan, 1901), is 
a succinct manual of social reform which ought to be in the hands of 
every practical sociologist. It describes, briefly but adequately, recent 
attempts, public and private, to ameliorate the conditions of the poorer 
classes of Europe. Although M. Skarzynski is obviously an enthu- 
siast, his work is for the most part entirely scientific. 

Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell, whose exhaustive study of The 
Temperance Problem and Social Reform has become a veritable text- 
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book for temperance advocates in Great Britain, have supplemented 
that work with a useful discussion of Public Control of the Liquor Traf- 
fic, being a Review of the Scandinavian Experiment in the Light of 
recent Experience (London, Grant Richards, 1903, xxx, 296 pp.), 
in which critics of the " Crothenburg " or "Norwegian" system of con- 
trol are answered and reasons are urged in support of the introduc- 
tion of that system into Great Britain. Although controversial in 
tone, the book gives evidence of careful preparation, and may be com- 
mended as a convenient summary of the latest information bearing 
upon the topic considered. 

Another doctoral dissertation from the University of Pennsylvania 
of noteworthy excellence is that of Carl Kelsey entitled, The Negro 
Farmer (Chicago, Jennings & Pye, 1903). It embodies a study of 
existing conditions in the South, and its leading purpose is to place in 
a proper light the relation of various phases of negro development to 
Southern geology and geography. The text of the monograph puts in 
some sort of coherency a large number of familiar but rarely so well- 
correlated facts; but the distinctive value of the work is an admirable 
series of well-executed and easily understood maps showing for each 
of the Southern states the distribution of the negroes by counties and 
in reference to the character of the land, the classification of regions 
under the latter head including the metamorphic or piedmont, pine 
hills, pine flats, sand hills, black prairie and alluvial. We know of no 
other maps that can be compared with these for comprehensiveness 
and convenience; and the light thrown on the much discussed race 
problem by a mere glance at them almost justifies the demand that 
any one undertaking to talk or write on that problem should, in the 
interest of public order, be required by law to be familiar with them. 
Not the least significant of the facts emphasized by Dr. Kelsey in his 
text and illustrated by the maps is, that where there are the most ne- 
groes there are the fewest indications of a race problem. 

An admirable example of close and comprehensive scientific de- 
scription is The Physical Geography of New York State, by Professor 
Ralph Tarr (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1902). The state 
of New York happens to be a region of peculiar physiographic interest 
on account of the extensive effects of glacial action, which created the 
system of inland lakes, and on account of the great Niagara gorge. 
The description of these and other features leads up to a final chapter 
on the relation of the physiographic features of the state to its indus- 
trial development. Students of economics could not do better than to 
examine this book, and to study with some care its concluding chapter. 
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To the student of political science much of interest will be found in 
the first two parts of Dr. D. B. Macdonald's Development of Muslim 
Theology, Jurisprudence and Constitutional Theory (Scribners, 1903). 
These two parts deal respectively with constitutional theory and juris- 
prudence. The author is very successful in applying the categories 
and terminology of Christian politics and law to the ideas of the Mo- 
hammedans, but the result is an exceedingly queer " system." To par- 
allel it in West European experience, one must recur to a time a mil- 
lennium in the past. The sketch makes it clear that Islam has no mes- 
sage for Christendom to-day in regard to political and legal science. 
At the same time the knowledge of what passes for such science 
among the Mohammedans is bound to be useful to the Christian whose 
mission, whether political or religious, brings him into close relations 
with them. 

German Ambitions, by " Vigilans et ^Equus" (New York, G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons; London, Smith, Elder & Co., 1903, xi, 132 pp.) is a 
book which should never have been written. It is calculated to excite 
hostility and strife where friendship and harmony should reign. It is 
the most contemptible essay yet made to secure the friendship of the 
United States for Great Britain by exciting hostility to Germany. 
By the concealment of his true name, the author appears to manifest 
his own appreciation of the meanness of his work. 

Mr. John R. Dos Passos's The Anglo-Saxon Century (G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 1903. — xiii, 242 pp.), deals with the same subject as the 
preceding work, but it is written with an altogether different spirit and 
purpose. The author establishes in the most convincing manner the 
proposition that Great Britain and the United States are natural allies 
in working out the problem of world civilization', but he does it in a 
spirit of friendship for all nations and does not anywhere attempt to 
play upon the meaner passions of human nature in order to secure 
the end sought. He works out his plan with much particularity and 
presents it quite clearly. A possible criticism is that the author over- 
looks the fact that an alliance must precede the attainment of the re- 
sults which he desires. Moreover, Mr. Dos Passos does not touch 
upon one thing which is probably essential to the bringing together of 
Great Britain and the United States: that Germany shall be included 
in the general understanding. Otherwise, Germany would be com- 
pelled to enter upon an alliance with Russia ; and in such an event, she 
would drag the mass of continental Europe with her. Of what use 
would close friendship with Great Britain be to the United States with 
the whole of continental Europe arrayed against those two nations? 



